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PREFACE 


, of episodes from Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
novel by Thomas Hughes, is intended for 
, especially by students overseas. Several chap- 
‘refore, have been dramatized in order that such 
‘its may enter more fully into the experiences of an — 
sh public schoolboy of the nineteenth century. _ 
“he Mucker,’ “The Bully, ’and “The Madman’ have 
m presented as types. The Christian atmosphere of 
«e book has been preserved and the original style kept as 
| sas as possible. 

Although the selection and arrangement of Pics episodes — 
minimize the chance of his misunderstanding English boys, | 
the student should remember that life in an English Public _ 
School to-day differs in several respects from the account 
given of that life a century ago. 

It is hoped that later, when his knowledge of English 
has developed, the student will seek the original edition of | 
this famous book, in order to enjoy all the interesting 

details of ‘Tom Brown’s school life. 
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CHAPTER I 
STARTING OFF FOR SCHOOL AT RUGBY ~ 


GreaT was the sorrow among the village boys when 
Tom Brown drove off, one November morning, 
for London, to meet the coach which was to take 
him to school at Rugby. | 

Tom was twelve years old, and he had never 
been to London before. He and his father arrived 
about seven o’clock in the evening at the ‘Peacock 
Inn’, where Tom joyfully heard his father order a 
good supper to be ready in half an hour. They 
stayed the night there, and early next morning the_ 
coach arrived that was to take Tom to Rugby. — | 

Tom’s father had said to him, “Now, Tom, my 
boy, remember that you are going into this great 
school at your own request, with all your troubles 
before you—earlier than we should have sent you, 
perhaps. If schools are what they were in my time, 
you ll see a great many cruel things done, and hear 
a lot of bad talk. But, never fear. If you tell the 
truth, keep a brave and kind heart, and never listen 
to or say anything you wouldn’t want your mother 
and sister to hear, you'll never feel ashamed to ~ 
come home, or we, to see you.’ 

Tom held his father’s hand and looked bravely 
up, and said, ‘I'll try, Father.’ 

‘I know you will, my boy. Is your money all 
safe ?’ | 
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‘Yes,’ said Tom, putting his hand in his pocket 
to make sure. ! 
‘And your keys?’ 

‘All right,’ said Tom, feeling in the other pocket. 

‘Well then, good-bye. God bless you, my boy.’ 

‘Good-bye, Father—give my love to all at home.’ 

A last shake of the hand. Up climbs 'Tom, the 
guard catches his box, holding on with one hand, 
while with the other he puts his horn to his mouth. 
Toot, toot, toot! ‘The men who were holding the 
horses let go their heads, and away goes the coach, 
forty-five seconds from the time that it arrived at 
the ‘Peacock Inn’. 

The coach is gone, with Tom on top, still flea 
ing of his father’s last words, and the look with 
‘Wa.~h they were spoken. The night before he had 
prayed that he might never bring shame and sorrow 
on the dear people at home. 

What Tom’s father had thought was something 
like this—‘I won’t tell him to read his Bible, and 
love and serve God; if he doesn’t do that for his 
mother’s sake and her teaching, he won’t for me. 
Shall I go into the kind of difficulties he will meet 
with? No, I can’t do that. It will never do for an old 
man like me to go into such things with a boy of 
his age. He won’t understand me. Shall I tell him 
to do his work well, and say he’s sent to school to 
make himself a good student? Well, but he isn’t 
sent to school for that only!—anyway that’s not 
the real reason. I don’t care a thing about Greek 
or Latin, nor does his mother. What is he sent to 
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school for? Well, partly because he wanted to g 
If he will only become a brave, helpful, trutl 
telling Englishman, a gentleman and a Christia1 
that’s all I want,’ thought Tom’s father, and upo 
this view. of the case made up his last few worc 
of advice to Tom. 


CHAPTER II 
RUGBY 


‘So here’s Rugby, sir, at last, and you will be in 
plenty of time for dinner at the School-house, as 
I told you,’ said the old guard, pulling his horn out 
of its case, and blowing it hard, while the driver 
drove his horses past the school gates, down the 
High Street, to the ‘Spread Eagle Inn’. 

Tom’s heart beat fast as he passed the great. 
school field, in which several games of football 
were going on, and he tried to see all at one time. 
He began already to be proud of being a Rugby 
boy as he passed the school gates and saw the boys 
standing there, looking as though the town belonged 
to them, and calling to the driver of the coach. 

One of the boys ran out from the rest and climbed 
up behind the coach. Having sat down and said 
to the guard ‘How do, Jem?’ he turned round to 
Tom, and after looking at him a minute began, 

‘I say, you fellow, is your name Brown?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, surprised, but glad to have met 
already some one who'seemed to know him. 

‘Ah, I thought so. My name’s East. You know 
my old aunt, Miss East; she lives somewhere down 
your way in Berkshire. She wrote to me that you 
were coming to-day. You see, a good deal depends 
on whom a fellow knows when he first comes here. 
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I want to please the old lady, she gave me ten 
shillings last term, and perhaps she will double 11 
this term, if I do what she wants me to.’ 

As he said this, the coach stopped and every oné 
got down. East called a man and told him to carry 
Tom’s box up to the School-house, and then said— 

‘Come along with me, Brown, I'll take you uf 
to the School-house and show you my study. We 
shall just have time to see it before dinner, and 
afterwards, after roll-call, I’ll show you the schoo: 
field.’ , 

Tom followed his guide through the School- 
house hall. It was a great room, with two long 
tables in the middle, and two large fire-places at 
the side, with great fires burning in them. At one 
of these, some ten or twelve boys were standing 
some of whom shouted to East to stop, but he went 


on with Tom down a long dark passage with a fire 


at the end, upon which the studies opened. Intc 
one of these East went with our hero, shutting anc 
locking the door behind them, in case some of the 
boys from the hall should come after them. 

This was the first time Tom had been in a boys 
school study, and he was delighted with it. I 
wasn’t very large, being about six feet long anc 
four feet broad. It couldn’t be called light. But 
it was very comfortable to look at, 'Tom thought 
There was a table under the window coveréd with 
an old red and white cloth, and enough chairs fos 
three boys to sit on. The walls were covered with 
a bright paper, on which hung two or three pictures 
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of dogs and horses and prize fighters. A small 
fishing rod and a cricket bat stood in one corner. 
Over the door were nails to hang hats on, and on 


each side bookcases filled with books, old bags, a 
hat, balls, and other things. 
‘Shall I have a study like this, too?’ asked ‘Tom. 
“Yes, of course, you'll be given one with some 
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other fellow on Monday. You can use mine until 
then.’ 

‘What a nice place!’ 

“They’re good enough,’ answered East, ‘only 
very cold at night sometimes.’ 

‘But there’s a.big fire out in the passage,’ said 
Tom. 

‘Very little good we get from that, though,’ said 
East. ‘Jones, the head boy of our passage, has the 
study nearest the fire, and he has put up a curtain 
across the passage, which he closes at night and 
sits there with his door open, so that he gets all the 
fire, and he can hear us if we come out of our 
studies after eight, or make a noise. However, he 
has begun to sit in the fifth form room lately, so 
we do get a bit of fire, now and then.’ 

A quarter past one now struck, and the bell 
began ringing for dinner, so they went into the hall 
and took their places, Tom at the very bottom of 
the second table, next to Jones, who sat at the end 
to keep order, and East a few places away. The 
roll-call was called first, and then dinner began. 
Tom looked at the boys around him;.some were 
reading, some throwing small pieces of bread, and 
the rest talking to one another in low voices. Tom 
had a good dinner. After dinner East asked Tom 
if he would like to go and see the school field, 
which he was very glad to do. 

“That’s the chapel you see,’ said East, ‘and there, 
just behind it, is the place for fights. It’s out of the 
way of the masters, who all live on the other side, 
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and don’t come near here after the first lesson, or 
roll-call. On the other side of the ground is the 
place where the big matches are played. I say, it’s 
awfully cold, let’s have a run across,’ and away 
went East, ‘Tom close behind him. East was trying 
his best, and Tom, who was proud of his running, 
began to run as fast as he could. Right across the 
field they ran, and there wasn’t a yard between 
them when they stopped at the other side. 

‘I say,’ said East, as soon as he could get his 
breath, “‘you’re not a bad runner!’ 

Of course this praise pleased Tom, but he did 
not show his pleasure. 

‘I say, East, I wish you’d tell me one thing. ‘Why 
do you wear white trousers in November ?’ he then 
asked, for he had seen that almost all the School- 
house boys were wearing them. 

“Why, bless us, don’t you know? No, I forgot. 
Why, to-day’s the School-house match. Our house 
plays the whole school at football. And we wear 
white trousers to show the others that we don’t 
care who kicks us. You are in luck to have come 
to-day. You will see a great match, and Brooke’s 
going to let me play. That’s more than he’ll do 
for any other lower-school boy, except James, and 
he’s fourteen.’ 

“Who’s Brooke?’ 

“The big fellow that called the roll at dinner. 
He’s the head of the School-house side, and the 
best kick in Rugby.’ 

At three o’clock the roll was called again, and the 
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whole of the school, three hundred boys, went into 
the big hall to answer to their names. When this 
was over, back they went to the big field where the 
match was to be played. 

“To the goals,’ is heard, and the three hundred 
boys move up towards the two goals, dividing as 
they go into three parts. Those little boys on the 
left, about twenty, Tom among them, who are 
going towards the School-house goal, are not to 
play, but have to stay in goal. 

Now the two sides are each on their own ground, 
and the game is about to begin. ‘There is a shout 
of ‘Are you ready?’ and another shout of ‘Yes’, 
and the game has begun. 

Such a game Tom had never seen before. In the 
crowd of players he could see Brooke always in the 
middle of the hardest play. He saw, also, for the 
first time, Flashman, the cruellest boy in the school, 
and others he was to know better in the years to 
come. 

After much hard play, the last few minutes have 
come. Down the field the boys run with Brooke 
trying to get the ball—no, he has lost it, and his 
voice rings out clear over the heads of the boys, 
“Look out in goal!’ Jones catches it for a moment; 
but before he can kick, the boys are on top of him 
and the ball rolls slowly in behind the School-house 
goal, not three yards in front of a dozen of the 
biggest school players. 

“ There stands the School-house prefect! with 

t Prefect = older boy put in athe of the younger boys. 
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Tom by his side. Now is your time, Tom. The 

two rush in together and throw themselves on the 

ball, under the feet of the advancing crowd of 
boys. 

The boys fall over Tom, who has all his breath 
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knocked out of him. ‘Our ball,’ says the prefect, 
getting up with it under his arm; ‘get up there, 
you fellow, there’s a little fellow under you.’ 

They roll off Tom, and Brooke picks him ‘up. 
‘Stand back, give him air,’ he says, and then he 
feels ‘Tom’s arms and legs. ‘No broken bones. 
How do you feel, young fellow?’ 
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‘Hah! . . Hah!’ says Tom, as his breath comes 
back, ‘not so bad, thank you.’ 

“Who is he?’ asked Brooke. 

‘Oh, it’s Brown, a new boy; I know him,’ said 
East, who had come up and was standing on one 
leg and rubbing the other, which some one had 
kicked hard. 

“Well, he’s a brave young fellow, and will make 
a player,’ said Brooke. — | 

Then five o’clock strikes, and the first day of the 
School-house match is over. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SINGING 


AFTER the match, the boys went back to their 

rooms; East took Tom up to his room that he 

might get on clean things and wash himself before 

‘singing’. 

_ *What’s singing?’ asked Tom, tlans his head 
out of a bow] of water. 

‘Well, you.don’t know much!’ answered his 
friend. “The last six Saturdays of every half-year 
we sing, of course; and this is the first of them. 
No first lesson to do to-morrow, you know; we 
can lie in bed later than usual.’ 

“But who sings?” 

“Why, everybody, of course; you'll see soon 
enough. We begin directly after supper, and sing 
till bed-time. In summer we sing outside, but in 
winter we sing in the great hall. Come on down 
to my study and help me carry my table. We'll 
need it to-night for the singing.’ 

Supper came in at seven o’clock, and directly 
afterwards the boys made the hall ready for the 
singing. The fags! placed the tables around the 
fire in a half-circle. 

The sixth-form boys had not yet appeared; so, 


to pass the time, each new boy was placed on the 


1 Fag = a junior made to work in various ways for senior 


boys. 
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table, and made to sing a song. If he could not, 
or would not sing, he was made to drink a large 
glass of salt and water. However, all the new boys 
sang to-night and the salt water was not wanted. 
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Tom sang an old song, which pleased the boys 
greatly. | 

After half an hour the fifth- and sixth-form boys 
come down and take their places at the tables, 
which the next biggest boys fill up. The rest, for 
whom there is no room at the tables, stand round 
outside. 

It is now time for the boys to open their song 
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books. They sing all the songs they know, and in 
between the songs they talk. 

Then Warner, the head of the School-house, 
gets up and wants to speak, but he can’t, because 
every boy knows what he is going to say and the 
big boys who sit at the tables knock on them, and 
the small boys who stand behind begin to run 
about the hall cheering. 

At last, silence being ordered, Warner speaks. 
He speaks of the old School-house custom, on 
the first night of singing, to drink to the health 
of those who are going to leave Rugby at the end 
of the year. He asks them to drink to Brooke, ‘the 
head of the football, their leader in to-day’s great 
game’. 

‘Brooke, Brooke!’ again the boys shout, even 
louder than before, and Brooke gets up. There is 
silence, and the hero speaks. 7 

‘Gentlemen of the School-house! I am very 
proud of the way in which you have received my 
name; and I wish I could say all I should like to, 
in return. I'll do the best I can—and I’m going 
to talk seriously. ‘To-day’s game was one of the best 
I can remember in my eight years here. The 
School played splendidly, but we beat them. Why 
did the School-house side win? I'll tell you why. 
It’s because we all helped and played together, 
_and worked together, not every man for himself. 
That’s the secret! That’s the way to win. And we 
must keep on working together. 

“One other thing I must say a word about. A 
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lot of you think that the Doctor! is changing Rugby 
too much; and say “Down with the Doctor”. Now, 
I am as proud of Rugby as any of you, and I’ve 
been here longer than any of you, and I’ll give you 
a word of advice. “Down with the Doctor” is 
easier said than done. He won’t change anything 
in Rugby that is worth keeping. If I saw him 
stopping football or cricket or swimming, I’d be as 
ready as any fellow to say “Down with the Doctor”. 
But he doesn’t; he wants these games; I saw him 
to-day watching our game for half-an-hour. It’s 
the cruel things and the bad that he wants changed. 
So let’s stand up for him and drink his health. 
Now I give you the toast of the dear old School- 
house—the best house of the best school in 
England.’ 

The last few words hit the boys in their weakest 
places, and they stand up and shout their very 
loudest. 

Half past nine came just as they were singing, 
‘Should old acquaintance be forgot’, and a servant 
entered the room, carrying five or six long wooden 
candlesticks, with lighted candles in them, which 
he put on the long tables. 

At the end of the song he said, ‘Now, gentlemen, 
there’s only ten minutes before prayers, and we 
must get the hall straight” 

Shouts of ‘No! no! Bill!’ and the boys wanted to 
go on singing, but Bill looked at Brooke, who got 


1 The Doctor = Dr. Arnold, newly made the head master of 
Rugby. 
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up and stopped the noise. ‘Now, come on, young 
fellows; Bill’s right. Get the tables back and take 
away the glasses. Warner, you open the windows.’ 

At a quarter to ten, the prayer bell rang, and the 
boys stood in lines in the hall. Tom found himself 
at the bottom of all. Steps are heard on the stairs, 
a light shines on the door, and in walks the Doctor, 
with his prayer-book in his hand, and takes his 
place near Warner, who begins calling out the boys’ 
names. ‘The Doctor takes no notice of anything, 
but quietly turns over the leaves of his book and 
finds the place, and then stands, cap in hand and 
finger in book, looking straight before his nose. 
He knows better than any one when to look, and 
when to see nothing. To-night has been singing 
night; there has been a lot of noise, and no harm 
done. So the Doctor sees nothing, but Tom cannot — 
take his eyes off him as he reads out the prayer 
in that deep, searching voice of his, Prayers are 
over, and Tom is still looking at the Doctor as 
he goes out, when he feels a touch on the arm. 
Looking round, he sees East, who tells him to come 
on to bed. 


Ae ry 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TOSSIN 
IN TOM’S AND EAST’S BEDROOM THAT NIGHT 


East. I say, were you ever tossed in a blanket? 

Tom. No. Why? 

_ East. Because there’ll be tossing to-night, most 
likely, before the sixth form comes up to bed. So, 

if you’re afraid, you just go along and hide, or else 

they’ll catch you and toss you. | 

Tom. Were you ever tossed? Does it hurt? 

East. Oh, yes, bless you, a dozen times. It 
_ doesn’t hurt unless you fall on the floor. But most 
people don’t like it. 

Tom. I shan’t hide, East. 

East. Very well, old boy, no more shall I— 
they'll be here for us directly. s 

Tom. Listen! I hear some one*coming. 

East. Yes! Here they come. Get into bed, 
quick. (The door opens, and four or five big boys 
come in, with FLASHMAN as their leader.) 

Flashman. ‘There they are. Pull them out of 
bed, boys! Look under the beds, some of you 
fellows! Here, help me pull this one out. Shut 
up, you, or I'll kill you. (Pulls out a small boy 
from under the bed, by his leg.) : 

Hall. Oh, please, Flashman, please, Walker, 
don’t toss me. [’Il fag for you, I'll do anything for 
you, only don’t toss me. 
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Flasiiman. Stop that! It won’t hurt you. Come 
along, loys, here he is! 
jones. I say, Flashey, drop it; you know old 
Brooke doesn’t like us to toss any one against his 


will—no more of this. Let him go, I say! 
Flashman. Oh, all right! Here, get into bed. 
Walker. 'There are plenty of boys who don’t 
mind being tossed. Here’s East—you'll be tossed, 
won’t you? | 
East. Yes, if you like, only take care of my hurt 
foot. 
Flashman. And here’s another who didn’t hide. 
Hullo! new boy, what’s your name? 
Tom. Brown. 
Flashman. Well, Brown, you won’t mind being 
tossed ? 7 
Tom. No. 
Walker. Come on then, get ready. 
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Flashman. Give us a blanket. In witk 
Quick, there’s no time to lose. One, two, — 
and up you go! 

Walker. Now, boys, again! One, two, three, 
away! (They toss EAST twice.) 

Flashman. Now, then, Brown. It’s your tu 
Get in! Are you ready? 

Brown. Yes. 

Walker. One, two, three and away! (They toss 
TOM.) Now again, boys. Up with him, as high as. 
you can! | 

Flashman. How do you like that, Brown? 

Tom. Not so bad! 

Flashman. Now let’s toss two of them together, 
Walker. 

Walker. No, Flashey, that’s enough for to-night. 
Listen, I hear the sixth form coming up. Let’s get 
back to our rooms. (They go out.) 


Flasi 


along, | 
Fon : CHAPTER V 
Broc™ SCHOOL LIFE 


‘dE next day Tom lay in bed at half past seven, 
«nd from his clean little white bed watched Bogle, 
as he marched from bed to bed, collecting the dirty 
shoes and putting clean ones in their places. 
/ There he lay, half asleep, not knowing exactly 
\where he was, but knowing that he had taken a 
step in life that he had wanted to take. The noise 
of the door closing behind Bogle as he went out 
woke him completely. 

Presently one or two of the other boys began to 
sit up and talk quietly with one another. Then 
East woke up and began to look at his foot. 

“To-day’s Sunday,’ he said. ‘And here I am 
with a bad foot.’ On Sundays the boys had nothing 
to do between breakfast and eleven o’clock chapel; 
so no one needed to get up. In Tom’s room, the 
Prefect was a good-natured fellow who allowed the 
small boys to talk and laugh and do what they 
liked, so long as they did not trouble him. 

~ When the bell rang for roll-call Tom and his new 
friends were all down, dressed in their best clothes, 
and he had the pleasure of answering ‘Here’ to his 
name for the first time. 

East pointed out to Tom all the well-known boys 
in the school, and then the chapel bell began to 
ring at a quarter to eleven. ‘Tom got in early and 
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took his place in the lowest row of seats, watchec 
the other boys come in and take their places, anc 
wondered which of the masters would be his Then 
came the Doctor in his gown. The service began, 
which Tom didn’t listen to much, because he had 
so many new things to look at. Then came the 
greatest thing of the day—the first sermon from 
the Doctor. 

Better pens than mine have described the scene. 
The Doctor, with a voice now soft and gentle, 
now clear and firm, who stood there Sunday after! 
Sunday, speaking of God, the King of right, and 
love and beauty. The long lines of young faces, 
the whole length of the chapel, from the little boy 
who had just left his mother, to the young man who 
was going out soon into the great world to try his 
strength: it was a grand and wonderful sight. _ 

The next day Tom was placed in the third form, 
and began his lessons in a corner of the big school. 
He found the work very easy, as he had been well 
taught. East and his other School-house friends 
were in the lower fourth, one form above him. As 
he worked hard, he soon gained golden reports 
from his master, who said he had been placed too 
low, and that he should be.put up to the fourth at 
the end of the year. So all went well with him in 
school and he wrote home long letters to his mother, 
full of his own success and the good times he was 
having. 


3 CHAPTER VI 
HARE-AND-HOUNDS 


was passing down the hall after dinner on the 
Ast Tuesday of the half year, when Hall (called 
adpole) and several of the boys shouted to him, 
ome and help us tear up this paper.’ 

Tom, always ready to help, came over to the 
table and found them tearing up old papers and 
books into small pieces, with which they were 
filling four large cloth bags. 

It’s the turn of our house to tear up this paper 
for the Hares to drop,’ said Tadpole. “Tear away 
Tom, there’s no time to lose.’ 

‘How do you play “Hare-and-Hounds”’ heie® 
asked ‘Tom. 

“Well, two of the best runners in the school are 
the Hares. They take these bags of paper and start. 
running from a certain place. We are the Hounds, 
and must wait six minutes before we follow them.’ ' 

‘How do you. know which way they have sone a 
asked ‘l'om. 

‘Well, they drop a few pieces of this paper as 
they run along. We find them and then- start 
running to the place where we expect to find more 
paper.’ 

“Which run is it to-day?’ asked Tadpole. 

‘Oh, the Barky run, I hear,’ answered East. 
‘Nine miles at least and hard ground. No chance 
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of getting in at the finish at the “Cock Inn’: 
you are a very good runner.’ Gel 

‘Well, I’m going to have a try,’ said T; 
‘it’s the last run of the year.’ 


: 
7 


‘I should like to try, too,’ said Tom. 

‘Well, then, leave your coat behind and listen at 
the door, after the rol] has been called, and you 
will hear what time they start, and where from.’ 

After the roll had been called, sure enough, 
there were two boys at the door calling out, ‘Hare- 
and-Hounds, meet at the White Hall.’ Tom and 
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Flas/€aving their. coats behind them, set off for 


along, } Hall, an old house a quarter of a mile from 


onéwn. East said they would never be able to 


Broce whole run, as it was the hardest of the 


ar. 
‘At White Hall they found some forty or fifty 
‘oys, and Tom felt sure, from having seen many 


“-of them run at football, that he and East were more 


: 
6 


4 


likely to get in than they were. 
After a few minutes, the two boys who had been 


-chosen to be the Hares set off running towards 


Barky, with the bags of paper on their shoulders. 

Six minutes afterwards, the rest of the boys, who 
were the Hounds, started off through the gate, into 
the field which the Hares had first crossed. They 
ran all over the field trying to find the paper which 
the Hares had thrown down, and in a minute a cry 
of ‘Forward’ came from one of the Hounds, and 
they all ran to the place where the paper was found. 
Those of the boys who had run with the Hounds 
before start off to the place where they think the 
Hares are going. Over the gates, and through many 
fields they run, up hill and down again, through 
water, mud, and woods. It is a fast run and many 
of the Hounds cannot keep up with the leaders. 

Tom, East, and Tadpole, who make a good 
start and keep up well for such small boys, after 
running through another field and up another hill, 
find themselves up with the leader. 

About twenty-five are all that are left of the 
Hounds who had started from White Hall, the 
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rest having been unable to run so far or 4 
The leaders are busy looking into the fields 
left and right, while the others are sitting « 
ground resting. — 

Then comes the cry of ‘Forward’ again fi | 
Brooke on the left, and off they go again. All w: — 
are there are determined to get to the “Cock Inn, 
for the last two and a half miles is always a goo 
run for the Hounds, and the Hares know that. 

At the bottom of the hill, the Hounds divide, 
Brooke to the left and young Thorne to the right. 
Tom, East, and Tadpole follow Brooke, because 
he belongs to the School-house. Now, Brooke 
always takes the hardest runs and his legs are twice 
as long as Tom’s. However, the three boys do the 
best they can, running along behind him, ‘Tom 
and East together, and Tadpole, whose big head 
begins to pull him down, some thirty yards behind. 

Now comes a stream, with deep mud on either 
side, out of which they hear cries for help from 
Tadpole, who has fallen in the mud. But they are 
too tired to stop and go back. Three fields more, 
and another stop, then ‘Forward’ shouted again 
from the right. 

The two boys are so tired now that they know 
they can never finish the run. Brooke knows it too, 
and says kindly, “You'll cross a country road after 
the next field; keep down it until you come to the 
Dunchurch road below the “Cock Inn’”.’ Then 
he runs off for the ‘Cock Inn’, where he is sure to 
be the first Hound in. 
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Flas)’ go on across the next field. The cries of 
alone. 1 2ze heard farther and farther away, and 

8» ‘eheard no more. All hope of getting in with 
B Jomsunds 1S Over. 

aang it all!’ said East, as soon as he had breath 

pugh to speak, pulling off his hat and rubbing 

_4s face, which was covered with dirt, ‘I told you 
y,.ow it would be. Here we are, tired out, and yet I 
iow we are close to the ‘Cock’, if we only knew 
the way.’ 

‘Well,’ said Tom, ‘it can’t be helped, we did our 
best anyhow. Hadn’t we better find the road, and 
go down it as Brooke said ?’ 

‘I suppose so—nothing else to do,’ said East; 
‘if ever I go out on the last day again 

So they went back slowly and sorrowfully and 
found the country road, and went down it, walking 
in and out of the muddy water in the road, be- 
ginning to feel how much strength the run had 
taken out of them. The evening came on fast, and 
clouded over, dark and cold. 

_ “Tsay, it must be about time they lock the school- 
gates, I should think,’ said East, breaking the 
silence, “it’s so dark.’ 7 
_ ‘What happens if we’re late?’ said ‘Tom. 
‘No tea, and sent up to the Doctor,’ answered 
Fast. 

This thought did not make them happier. Soon 
they heard a shout from a field on their left. They 
answered it and stopped, hoping it was some one 
who could show them the way back, when over a 
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gate, some twenty yards in front of ean o faped 
Tadpole. vart or . 

He had lost a shoe in the stream, ana ‘ead tried 
to find it in the mud. A dirtier and more miserable 
boy had not often been seen! 

The sight of him made them laugh, for he was 
dirtier than they were. They also had made him 
laugh, for now he was not afraid that he would 
have to stay all night alone in the fields. And SO, 
feeling much happier, the three boys went pain- 
fully down the lane. At last, just as darkness set in, 
they came to the Dunchurch road, and there they 
stopped, because they had no idea which way to 
turn, whether to the right or to the left. 

Luckily for them they did not have to decide, 
for coming along the road, with one lamp lighted, 
and two horses, was a heavy coach, which they 
recognized as the Oxford coach, the famous ‘Pig 
and Whistle’. 

It came on slowly, and the boys, using all the 
strength they had left, caught it as it passed and 
began climbing up behind, in doing which East 
- fell off flat on his face in the road. Then the others 
called to the old driver of the coach, who stopped 
his horses. 

The boys told him that they wanted to get back 
to the school, and he agreed to take them there for 
a shilling each. So the boys sat on the back seat 
and rode into Rugby, which they reached forty - 
minutes after the gates had been locked. 

Five minutes afterwards, three small, wet, and 
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very dirty boys were seen going through the 
Doctor’s garden and into the servants’ entrance (all 
the other gates had been closed long before). The 
first person they meet is old Thomas, walking along 
with a candle in one hand and keys in the other. 

He stops and looks at them with asad smile. ‘Ah, 
‘East, Hall, and Brown, late, I see. You must go to 
the Doctor’s study at once.’ 

‘But, Thomas, may we go and wash first? You 
can put down the time we came in.’ 

‘Doctor’s study, directly you come in—that’s the 
order,’ answered old Thomas, pointing towards 
the stairs at the end of the passage which led to the 
Doctor’s house; and the boys turned down it, not 
very happy after hearing old Thomas’s words. 
Upon the stairs they became unhappier still. 

“Who'll go in first?’ asked Tadpole. 

“You, you're the oldest,’ answered East. 

‘Catch me going in first—look at the state I’m 
in!’ answered Hall, showing the arms of his coat, 
covered with mud. ‘I must get behind you two!’ 

“Well, but look at me,’ said East, ‘I’m worse than 
you, two to one. You might grow potatoes in the 
mud on my trousers.’ 


“That’s all down below, and you can keep your 


legs out of sight behind a table,’ said Hall. 


‘Here, Brown,you’re the cleanest, you must lead.’ . 


‘But my face is all muddy,’ argued Tom. 


‘Oh, we’re all in the same boat, for that matter; — 


but come on, we’re only making it worse standing 
here.’ 


| 
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‘Well, just give mea brush down then,’ said ‘Tom, 
and they began to rub off some of the dirt from each 
other’s clothes, but the mud was not dry enough, 
and rubbing made it worse, so they opened the door 
at the top of the stairs and found themselves in the 
Doctor’s hall. 

‘That’s the study door,’ said East, pushing Tom 
forward. The sound of happy voices and laughter 
came from within, and his first knock was un- 

answered. But at the second the Doctor’s voice said, 
‘Come in.’ Tom turned the handle of the door, and 
he, with the others behind him, went into the room. 

The Doctor looked up from his work; he was 
making a boy’s sailing-boat. Around him stood 
three or four children; the candles burned brightly 
upon a long table, and a large fire threw a warm 
light over the rest of the room. All looked so kindly 
and comfortable and like home that the boys took 
courage in a moment, and ‘Tom came forward from 
behind the long table. The Doctor spoke to the 
children, who left the room, looking amused at the 
three dirty little boys. 

Doctor. Well, my boys, what makes you so late? 

Tom. Please, sir, we were running with the Hare- 
and-Hounds, and lost our way. 

Doctor. Ha! You couldn’t keep up with the 
others, I suppose? 

ast. Well, sir, we got as far as Barky all right, 
but then 

Doctor. Why, what a state your clothes are in, 
my boy! How did you get so muddy? 4 
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East. From a fall I got in the road, sir. The old 
Pig 

Doctor. 'The what? 

Hall. He means the Oxford coach, sir. 

Doctor. Ha! yes! 

East. I fell on my face, when I was trying to 
climb up behind it, sir. 

Doctor. You’re not hurt, I hope? 

East. Oh, no, sir. Only dirty. 

Doctor. 'Tell me something about the run. 

Hall. You tell him, Brown. 

Brown. Well, sir, we started with the Hounds 
from White Hall. The Hares had six minutes’ start 
of us, and went off in the direction of Barky. We 
followed Brooke for about six miles—he always 
takes the hardest runs—until the run got a bit too 
hard for us. Brooke told us to leave him and go to 
the Dunchurch road. After a good long walk we 
got there, just in time to catch the Oxford coach. 

Doctor. You did well to keep up with the others 
_ so long. That’s a hard run, over Barky. 

East. Yes,‘sir. I knew we were close to the 
finish, but we were tired out, and didn't know our 
way. 

Doctor. Well, it can’t be helped. You did your 
best. Run upstairs, all three of you, and get clean 
clothes on, then tell the housekeeper to give you 
some tea. You're too young to try such long runs. 
Let Thomas know I’ve seen you. Good-night. — 

All. Good-night, sir. (They go out of the room.) 


CHAPTER VII 
“THE BULLY’ 


AT the end of the term the passage outside the 
bedrooms was cleared of all the boys’ boxes, which 
were sent down to be packed by the housekeeper, 
and great games went on in the space left, a sure 
sign of the end of the half-year. 

Tom joined a party of boys who went by a 
coach with four horses to Oxford, where they 
arrived between eleven and twelve, and sat down 
to a great dinner at the ‘Angel Inn’. Here they 
separated, all going different ways to their homes. 
Tom ordered a carriage to take him home. And 
so the young gentleman arrives home, and _ his 
father looks rather angry at having to pay two 
pounds and ten shillings for the carriage from 
Oxford. 

But the boy’s great joy at getting home, and the 
wonderful health he is in, and the good character 
he brings, and the brave stories he tells of Rugby 
and its doings soon make Mr. Brown forget about 
the money; and three happier people than Tom 
and his father and mother are not to be found in all 
England that day. _ 

Next year ‘Tom found himself in the lower fourth 
form. It was the largest form in the lower school, 
having in it more than fifty boys. It was too large 
for any one man to keep in order, and so the boys 
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in it were always doing something to make trouble 
and save them from doing their work. 

Tom, as it has been said, had come up from the 
third with a good character, but the bad spirit of 
the lower fourth soon proved too strong for him. 
As he sat at the same desk as East they were 
always playing and never working, and so ‘Tom 
soon lost his character for steady work. 

A character for steadiness once gone is not 
easily recovered, as Tom found, and for years 
afterwards he went up in the school without it, 
and the masters’ hands were against him, and his 
against them. 

Remember this, I beg you, all you boys who are 
getting into the upper forms. Now is the time in 
all your lives, most likely, when you may do more 
good or evil for the people you are living among 
than you ever can again. Carry yourselves like 
men, then, speak up and strike, if need be, for 
whatever is true and manly and lovely. Never try 
to be popular, but only do your duty, and help 
others to do theirs. 

Things were not so comfortable in the School- 
house this term, for Brooke and one or two of the 
other sixth-form boys had left at Christmas. Their 
rule had been rough, but strong and just, usually; 
in fact there had been a short time when it was like 
the good times that came some years later. Just 
now, however, there was no one who was strong 
enough to keep the good order started by Brooke and 
his friends, and things were changing for the worse. 
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Tom and East did not notice the change for some 
time, for they were in a good bedroom where the 
prefect slept, and their study was in the passage. 
It wasn’t until a year or two later that this prefect 
left, and then Flashman came in his place. 

Flashman was about seventeen years old, and 
big and strong for his age. He played well at all 
games where bravery was not much wanted, and 
managed generally to seem brave where it was 
wanted. Most of the school thought he was a good 
fellow. 

From the time that he moved into their passage 
he kept ‘Tom and East running up and down the 
school fagging for him and his friends. 

One evening East and Tom were sitting in their 
study; they had done their work and ‘Tom was 
sitting thinking about the wrongs of the world, his 
own in particular. 

_ ‘T say, East,’ said he at last ‘what right have the 
fifth-form boys to make us fag for them?’ 

‘No more right than you have to fag for them,’ 
answered East, who was busy reading a book. 

‘Do you know, old fellow, I’ve been thinking it 
over a great deal,’ said Tom, ‘and I’ve made up 
my mind that I will only fag for the sixth-form boys.’ 

‘Quite right, too, my boy,’ said East, ‘but a lot 
of trouble you'll get into if you’re going to play 
that game! However, I'll do the same if we can 
get the other fags to join us—it’s getting too bad.’ 

‘Can’t we get some sixth-form fellow to interfere 
for us?’ asked ‘Tom. 
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‘Well, perhaps, we might; Morgan would inter- 
fere, I think,’ said East. 

‘I wish old Brooke were back again—it was all 
right in his time.’ 

‘Then the strongest and best fellows were in the 
sixth, and the fifth-form fellows were afraid of 
them. But now the strongest boys are in the fifth 
and they do what they like in the house.’ 

‘And so we’ve got a double set of masters,’ cried 
Tom, ‘the lawful ones, who are responsible to the 
Doctor, at any rate, and the unlawful ones, who are 
responsible to nobody!’ 

‘Down with them!’ cried East, ‘I’m for law and 
order!’ 

‘T shouldn’t mind if I were fagging for Brooke,’ * 
said ‘Tom, ‘he was such a good-hearted, gentlemanly 
fellow, I’d do anything for him. But Flashman, who 
never speaks to one without a kick 

“The cowardly beast,’ broke in East, ‘how I hate 
him! And he knows it, too. He knows that you 
and I think him a coward. Can’t you hear him and 
his friends having supper in his study? I wish the ’ 
Doctor would come along and catch him. We 
must change our study as soon as we can.’ 

‘Change or no change, I'll never fag for him 
again!’ said Tom. 

‘F-a-a-a-g!’ sounded along the passage from 
Flashman’s room. The two boys looked at one 
another in silence. It had struck nine, and the 
_ regular fags had gone away, and Tom and East 
were nearest to the supper-party. East sat-up and 
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began to laugh softly—as he always did when he 
was in difficulties. 

_ “F-a-a-a-g!’ again. No answer. 

‘Here, Brown! East! you young beasts,’ shouted 
out F lashman, coming to his open door, ‘I know 
you're in your study—come on at once!’ 

Tom went quietly to the door and locked it at 
both the top and the bottom; then they piled up 
their furniture against the door, and East blew out 
the candle. 

‘Now, Tom, we’re not going to give in to them,’ 
said East. , 

“Trust me for that,’ said Tom, between his 
teeth. a 

In another minute they heard the supper-party - 
come out of the study and down the passage to 
their door. They held their breath and heard 
Flashman say softly, ‘I know they are in there.’ 
Then he called to them to open the door at once. 
They did not answer, and the boys outside began 
trying to break the door down. Luckily the door 
was a strong one, and they could not do it. 

They heard one boy say, “They’re in there safe 
enough—don’t you see how the door is locked top 
and bottom?’ 

Tom looked at East and smiled! 

Then came heavy blows on different parts of the 
door and part of the wood broke under the kicks 
and blows, but they could not get through the 
opening. Tom and East moved their table and 
chairs over against the broken part. After trying 
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once or twice more, Flashman and his friends went 
back to their supper. 

The first danger over, it only remained for Tom 
and East to get out safely, as it was near bedtime. 
They listened, and heard the supper-party sit down 
again, and then they opened the door softly. ‘Now 
then, get ready to run,’ said East, throwing the 
door wide open, and running into the passage, 
closely followed by Tom. 'They were too quick to 
be caught, but Flashman was watching for them 
and threw an empty glass after them which missed 
Tom’s head and broke intoa hundred pieces against 
the passage wall. 

‘He wouldn’t mind killing one, if he wasn’t 
caught,’ said East, as they turned the corner. 

No one followed them, so the boys went into the 
hall, where they found some boys standing round 
the fire. Their story was soon told—war against 
Flashman and his friends was declared—who would 
join them? 

Several said at once that they would not fag for 
the fifth form. Only one or two went away without 
saying anything. What else could they do? 

‘lve a good mind to go and tell the Doctor,’ 
said ‘Tom. | 
- ©That’ll never do. Don’t you remember that the 
sixth-form boys said that telling tales to the masters _ 
must be stopped at once?’ put in another boy. 

“Well, then, let’s try the sixth.’ “Try Morgan,’ 
said another. ‘No use,’ “That won’t do,’ answered 
several others. 
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‘I'll give you boys a piece of advice,’ said a voice 
from the end of the hall. They turned round, 
surprised, and the speaker got up from a bench on 


which he had been lying unseen. He was a big,’ 


loosely-made fellow, with huge legs and arms which 
had grown too far through his coat and trousers. 
‘Don’t you go to anybody at all. You just say you 
won't fag for the fifth; they’ll soon get tired of 
fighting you. I did that years ago.” 

‘No, did you? Tell us about it, ’ cried the boys, 
as they gathered round him. _ 

“Well, just as it is with you, the fifth form would 
fag us, and I and some others refused, and we won. 
The good fellows soon stopped and the bullies who 
kept on soon got afraid.’ 

‘Was Flashman here then?’ 

“Yes, a dirty cowardly fellow he was too. He 
never dared join us, and used to tell the bullies all 

~our plans.’ 


“Why did the boys speak to him, then?’ said East.. 


' - “Oh, he was very useful to them. Besides, he had 
~a great many boxes of cakes and food from home, 
so he fed himself and them too!’ | 
. The quarter to ten bell now rang, and the small 
-boys went off upstairs to bed, passing their new 
friend, w 

again. 
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CHAPTER VIII Be 
‘THE MUCKER’ 


TueEreE he lay, a curious kind of boy, by name Diggs. 
He was young for his size and a very clever fellow, 
and he was always called “The Mucker’. His 
friends at home, having thought of his age and 
not his size or place i in the school, hadn’t bought 
him the right clothes; even his coats were too small, 
and he had a way, as well, of tearing his clothes 
and making himself look worse. He wasn’t a friend 
of Flashman and his friends, who laughed at 
his clothes and his ways behind his back, as he 
knew. Neither was he friends with any of. the 
bigger boys, who did not like his unusual ways. 
Moreover, he was always in need of money. He — 
brought as much money as the other boys to school, 
but spent it all in no time, no one knew how. And 
then he would ask the other boys to lend him some. 
When they wanted their money back, he would 
sell everything he possessed in the world, even 
his school books, candlesticks, and study table. 
For weeks after one of these sales, having made his 
study unlivable, he would spend his time between 
the fifth-form room and hall, doing his work on 
old letters and pieces of paper, and learning his 
lessons as best he could. 

re never hurt any little boys, and was popular 
with them, who looked on him with a kind of pity 
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and called him ‘Poor Diggs’, However, he took no 
notice of the remarks of the big boys or the pity of 
the small boys; he lived in his own way and seemed 
to enjoy it. 

Seldom had small boys more need of a friend. 
The next morning Flashman waited and caught 
T’om before the second lesson, and told him to go 
and get his hat. ‘Tom said, ‘No.’ Flashman caught 
his arm and bent it back until it nearly broke. 

‘He couldn’t make me cry, though,’ said Tom 
' to his friends, ‘and I kicked him hard on the legs, 
I know.’ 

Soon the school knew that a lot of fags were 
standing together, and Flashman and his friends 
followed them all over the house and beat them, 
trying to make them fag for them. In return, the 
bullies’ beds were pulled to pieces and water poured 
into them. The war went on fiercely, but soon, as 
Diggs had told them, all the better fellows in the 
fifth gave up trying to make the small boys fag 
for them; and Flashman and two or three of his 
friends were obliged to carry on their cruelties in 
secret. Being thoroughly bad fellows, they did 
and said every cruel thing they could think of. 

This storm cleared the air for the rest of the - 
house, and there was a better feeling now than 
there had been since Brooke left, but an angry 
thunder-cloud still hung over the end of the passage 
where Flashman, Tom, and East had their studies. 

Flashman was a bad enemy for the two boys to 
have, and left no deed undone or evil unspoken 
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that could in any way hurt them or give them a 
bad name with the rest of the house. 

By keeping out of his way and by locking them- 
selves in their study at night, they managed to live 
without being too unhappy. They liked Diggs 
very much, who began to take a great deal of notice 
of them, in his own curious way, and once or twice 
came to their study when Flashman was there, who 
immediately went away. The boys thought that 
Diggs had been watching Flashman. 

When about this time they heard that one of 
Diggs’s sales was going to take place, East and Tom 
talked together and decided to spend all their money 
(some four shillings) to buy as many of his things © 
as they could. | 

So they went to the sale, and Tom and East 
became the owners of three lots of Diggs’s things. 
Among these was a leather paper-case, with a lock 
but no key, once very fine, but now very much the 
worse for wear. 

But there was still one thing which they did not 
know what to do about—how to get old Diggs to 
take the things back without hurting his feelings. 
They decided to leave them in his study, which was 
never locked when he was out. 

Diggs, who had been at the sale, remembered 
who had bought the things. He came to their study 
soon after and sat silent for some time. Then he 
took their Latin exercises and began looking over 
and correcting them. Afterwards, as he went out, 

he looked back, saying, “You’re uncommon good- 
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hearted little beggars, you two. I value that paper- 
case—my sister gave it to me last holidays—I won’t 
forget.’ 

And so he went out into the passage, leaving the 
two boys very happy at having done something in 
return for all Diggs’s kindnesses to them. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FIGHT WITH FLASHMAN IN THE 
HALL 


Tom. Look, East, take care! Here comes Flash- 
man! 
East. That’s all right. Let him come. Go on 
with your work and we’ll see what he does. 
(FLASHMAN walks in, not seeing DIGGS, who 1s 
at the other end of the Hall. As the boys do not 
get up, he hits TOM.) 
Tom. What’s that for? 
Flashman. Because I choose. You’ve no business 
here; go to your study. 
East. You can’t send us! | 
Flashman. Can’t I? Then [ll knock you down 
if you stay here. | 
Diggs. I say, you two, you'll never get free of that 
fellow till you fight him and win. Go in at him, 
both of you. I'll see fair. play. 
Flashman. So you’re there, are you, Mucker? 
I didn’t see you before. Keep out of this, will 
you? 
Diggs. Yes, I’m here, and I’m not keeping out of 
this. I’m going to see that the boys get fair play. 
_ East. 1 say, Tom, what do you say? Shall we 
try? 
Tom. Yes, come on, East. Flashman, come on 
and fight, you bully. 
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Flashman. You little beasts, get away. I’m not 
going to fight small boys. 

East. Oh yes, you are, you coward! 

Flashman. Coward, did you say? Who are 
you, calling me a coward? Take that! (He hits 
EAST.) 

Tom. You, you great big cowardly bully! Hit 
me now and see what you get. 

Diggs. That’s the way, Brown, hit him on the 
nose. Go it, East, you’re fighting well. Now then, 
you fellows, give him a hard one. Stop there, 

/ Brown’s down. The first round’s over. Half a 
minute is allowed. 

“ Flashman. What’s it to you? Keep out of this. 
Diggs. I am going to see fair play, I tell you. It 
_ isn’t fair for a big fellow like you to be fighting them 
| one at a time. Are you ready, Brown? Time’s up. 

(They fight.) 

Tom. Hit him hard, East, that’s the way. 

East. Give him a good one on his ear, Tom. 
(TOM hits FLASHMAN and knocks him down.) 


Diggs. Stand off, boys, Flashman’s beaten. Good 
Tom. I say, he’s bleeding awfully. Look East, 
PDigete's dying. 
~~ Diggs. Not he. He’s only afraid to fight. 
_ Flashman. Oh, my head, my head, it’s broken! 
je ~ Tom. Shall I run for the housekeeper? What 
~ shall we do? 


work! 
ast. But look at his head. Look at the blood! 
Diggs. Do? Nothing! It’s nothing but the skin 
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broken. Cold water and some pieces of clean whi : 
cloth are all he wants. ’ 

Flashman. (Sitting up.) Let me go. I don’t want 

your help. | 

East. We’re really very sorry —— 

Flashman. Hang your sorrow! You shall pay 
for this, I can tell you, both of you. (He goes out.) 

Tom. He can’t be hurt very badly, seeing how 
quickly he got out of the room. 

Diggs. Not he, and you'll see that you won’t be 
troubled by him any more. But, I say, Brown, 
your head is cut, too. Your collar’s all covered © 
with blood. | 

Tom. Is it? I didn’t know it. 

Diggs. Well, wipe it off, or you’ll have your coat 
ruined. And you’ve got a black eye, East; you’d 
better go and put cold water on it. | 

East. 'That’s cheap enough, too, if we’ve finished » 
with our old friend F lashey. | 

Tom. Come on, East, let’s go upstairs and wash | 
this off. Thanks, Diggs, for all you’ve done for us 
to-day. i ol 

East. Yes, thanks, Diggs. 


4 


es 


CHAPTER X 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS 


AST, ‘Tom, and Tadpole, with one or two others, . 
ere always getting into troubles. Partly by their 
wn faults, partly by the faults of others, they 
und themselves at war with the masters, and with 
e fifth form; and with the sixth it was much the 
me. Diggs was a good friend to the boys all the 
lowing year and gave them a lot of good advice, 
lost of which they did not take the least notice of. 
Even after law and order had been established in 
1e School-house, which happened soon after Diggs 
ot into the sixth form, Tom and East couldn’t 
asily, or at once, return to the paths of steadiness 
ad do their school work well. While they were 
uite little boys the things they did didn’t matter 
uch to any one; but now they were in the upper 
shool, where all wrongdoers were sent up to the 
Joctor at once, they began to come under his 
otice. Of all the boys they were the two who 
ave their master the most trouble. You have been 
aid of the first time that they were sent up to the 
Joctor, and the memory of it had been so pleasant 
vat they had much less fear of him than most boys 
ad. ‘It’s all his look,’ Tom said to East, ‘that 
ightens fellows. Don’t you remember he never 
id anything angry to us for being late coming in, 
| our first year here?’ 
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It wasn’t three weeks after this that Tom, with 
East by his side, was again in the study. A 
few days before they had been watching a game, 
and had seen five or six nearly new balls hit on to 
the roof of the school. ‘I say, Tom,’ said East, 
‘can’t we get those balls?’ 

‘Let’s try, anyhow.’ 

So, after the game was over, they looked all over 
the wall carefully, and after one or two attempts 
climbed the wall and got a quantity of good balls. 
The place pleased them so much that they spent all 
their spare time up there, cutting and writing their 
names in many high and dangerous places. ‘They 
finished up by writing ‘H. East, 'T. Brown’, on the 
minute hand of the great clock, in doing which they 
held the minute hand and made it slow. So next 
morning, when the masters and boys came down 
to prayers, the injured minute hand was pointing 
to three minutes to the hour. They all stopped and - 
waited. YWVhen the hour struck, the doors were — 
found closed, and half the school was late! 

A servant was sent to see what was wrong with 
the clock, found the names on the minute hand, 
and reported it to the Doctor. Then East and 
Brown were sent for. 

But the Doctor, after hearing their story, didn’t 
make any trouble over it, and only gave them thirty 
lines of Greek to learn by heart and a warning 
about broken bones. 

Alas! The next day was one of the great holidays 
for the town. As several fights and other disagree- 
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able happenings had lately taken place on these 
occasions, the Doctor told the school, after prayers 
in the morning, that no boy was to go down into 
the town. Wherefore, Tom and East, for no 
pleasure except that of doing what they were told 
not to do, started away after second lesson across 
the fields and down a back street into town, and 
ran right into one of the masters as they came into 
High Street. The master, though a clever man, 
was not a just one; he had already caught several 
of his own pupils, and given them lines to learn; 
but he sent East and Tom, who were not his pupils, 
up to the Doctor, who, on learning that they had 
been at prayers in 1 the morning, gave them a good 
beating. 

The beating did them no good at all, but the 
next evening a servant knocked at their door and 
said that the Doctor wanted to see them. They 
looked at each other and wondered what could be 
the matter now. And up they went to liés study. 
There they found the Doctor, not angry, but serious. 
He had sent for them to speak very seriously before 
they went home. He said, “You have been breaking 
the rules, and this cannot go on. You are doing no 
good to yourselves or others, and now that you 
are getting up in the school the small boys will be 
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shall be sorry if you have to leave, as the school 
~ may do both of you much good. I wish you to think 
seriously in the holidays over what I have said. 
Good-night!’ 

And the two went off, very frightened ; the idea 
of having to leave the school had never entered 
their heads! 

As they went out they met the master of their 
form, a model young master, who knocked at the 
Doctor’s door. ‘Come in,’ called the Doctor, and 
the master went in, closing the door behind him. 

After some talk the Doctor said,-‘I want to 
speak to you about two young boys in your form, 
East and Brown. I have just been speaking to 
them. What do you think of them?’ 

“Well, they are not hard workers, and are very 
thoughtless and careless, but I can’t help liking 
them. I think they are good boys underneath all 
this.’ 

‘I am glad of it. I think so, too. But they make 
me very uneasy. They are taking the lead a good 
deal among the fags in your house, for they are 
active fellows. I should be sorry to lose them, but 
I shan’t let them stay if I don’t see them gaining 
better characters and manliness. In another year 
they may do great harm to all the younger boys.’ 

‘Oh, I hope you won’t send them away.’ 

‘Not if I can help it. But now I never feel sure 
after any half-holiday that I shan’t have to punish 
them the next morning. I quite dislike seeing 
either of them.’ 
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They were both silent for a minute. Presently 
the Doctor began again: 

“They don’t feel that they have any duty or 
work to do in the school, and how is one to make 
them feel it ?’ 

‘I think if either of them had some little boy to 
take care of, it would steady them. Brown is the 
worse of the two, I should say; East wouldn’t get 

into half the trouble without him.’ 
_ ‘Well,’ said the Doctor, with something like a 
sigh, ‘I’ll think of it.’ And they went on to talk of 
other subjects. 


wy 


yi CHAPTER XI 
A 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM 
The First Day of Next Term 


Tom. Well, Mary, here we are again, you sees. 
Let us help you put these things away. 

East. And, Mary, who’s come back? Has the 
Doctor made old Jones leave? How many new 
boys are there? 

Tom. Am I and East to have Gray’s study? You 
know you promised to get it for us if you could. 

East. And am I to sleep in Number 4 with 

Brown? 

- ~ Tom. How’s old Sines and Bogle, and Sally? 

Mary. Bless the boys! Why, you'll talk me to 
death! There, now, do go away and get your 
suppers; you know I haven’t time to talk—you’ll © 
find plenty of people to talk to in the house. Now, 
Master East, do let those things alone; you’re 
mixing up the things of three new boys. 

East. Hallo! Look here, Tommy! Here’s fun! 
Look at this new boy’s night- -caps. 

Mary. Now, Master East, I shall be very angry 
if you don’t go. There’s some very good cold 
meat, and bread and cheese upstairs, and I won’t 
have you old boys in my room the first night you’re 
back. | 
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East. Hurrah for the cold meat! Come on, 
Tommy, come along. We’ll find out who the fellow 
is who has such fine clothes. I hope he sleeps in 
my room! Mary’s always too busy to talk the first 
week we’re back! (He turns to go out, and TOM 
starts to follow him.) 

Mary. Please stop a minute, Master Brown, I 
want to speak to you. 

Tom. Very well, Mary. [ll come in a minute, 
East; don’t eat all the meat! 

Mary. Oh, Master Brown, you’re to have Gray’s 
study, Mrs. Arnold says. And she wants you to 
take in this young gentleman. He’s a new boy, and 
thirteen years old, though he doesn’t look it. He’s 
not strong and has never been away from home 
before. And I told Mrs. Arnold I thought you’d 
be kind to him, and see that the others didn’t bully 
him too much. He’s put into your form, and I’ve 
given him the bed next to yours in Number 4, so 
Master East can’t sleep there this term. 

Tom. Oh, that’s too bad of you, Mary! 

Mary. Poor little fellow. His father’s dead, and 
he’s got no brothers. And his mother, sucha sweet, 
kind lady, almost broke her heart at leaving him 
this morning. 

Tom. Well, well, I suppose I must give up East. 
Come along, young fellow. What’s your name? 
We'll go to lies See and then I’ll show you your 
study. 

Mary. His name’s George Arthur. I’ve had his 
books and things put in the study. His mother has 
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had new paper put on the wall, and new curtains 
over the door. 

Tom. I say, that’s nice of her. 

Mary. And Mrs. Arnold told me to say that ie 
would like you both to come up to tea with her. 
You know the way, Master Brown, and the tea 
has just been taken up. | 


B 
IN THE PASSAGE 


East. Hallo, Tom, where have you come from? 

Tom. Oh, I’ve been to tea with the Doctor and 
Mrs. Arnold! 

East. My eye! So that’s why Mary called you 
back, and you didn’t come to supper. You lost 
something—that meat was awfully good! 

Tadpole. Whom did you see there, Tom? 

Tom. Oh, the Doctor and Mrs. Arnold, our 
form master, some of the sixth, and the Doctor’s 
children. We had a good time, didn’t we, Arthur? 

Tadpole. I say, who’s this? What’s your name? 
Where did you come from? How old are you? 

Arthur. Arthur, sir. I come from Devonshire. 

Tadpole. Don’t call me ‘sir’. How old are you? 

Arthur. Thirteen. 

Tadpole. Can you sing? 

Tom. You be hanged, Tadpole! He’ll have to 
sing whether he can or not next Saturday week, 
and that’s far enough off yet. 

Tadpole. Did you know him at home, Brown? 
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Tom. No, but he’s my friend in Gray’s study. 
You should see his things, and the new paper and 
curtains his mother had put up! We’re going to be 
pretty comfortable this term, I can tell you. 

East. That means I’m out of Gray’s study and 
Number 4, I suppose, Tom? 

Tom. Yes, old fellow, I’m awfully sorry, but Mrs. 
Arnold put him in my charge. 

East. Well, that’s all right, 'Tom. Let’s go along 
and see Tom’s study, Tadpole. It’s nearly time 
for prayers. We shall just have time for a look 
around. ‘ 


Cc 
IN NUMBER FOUR 


Tom. This is your bed, Arthur, next to mine. 
_ Put your things here, and get undressed. 

Arthur. Thanks, Brown. Please, may I wash 
my face and hands? 

Tom. Of course, if you like. That’s your wash- 
stand under the window, second from your bed. 
You'll have to go down for more water in the morn- 
ing if you use it all. : 

Arthur. All right. (Goes and begins washing.) 

Gower. I say, you fellows, look at that new boy— 
he’s washing! 

Tom. ‘That’s all right, Gower. You keep quiet. 

Gower. Now look at him. If he isn’t on his knees, 
saying his prayers! Here, you young baby, get up, 
or Ill throw this boot at you! 
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Tom. (Throws his boot at GOWER, which hits him 
on his arm.) You bully, keep out of this, can’t you? 

Gower. What do you mean by that, Brown? 

Tom. Never mind what I mean. If anybody 
wants the other boot he knows how to get it. 

Gower. Oh, all right, if you are going to feel that 
way about it, he can say all the prayers he likes; 
I don’t care. . 

Tom. If you’ve finished, Arthur, get into bed. 
The boys won’t trouble you again. If they do, 
come to me. Here comes old Thomas to put out 
the lights. Good-night! 

Arthur. Good-night, Brown! 


CHAPTER XII 
THE NEW BOY 


Durinc the next few weeks East came often to 
Tom’s study, and took notice of young Arthur’; and 
soon told 'Tom that he was a thorough little gentle- 
man, which pleased our hero very much. ‘Tom felt 
every day, too, the value of having an object in his 
life, something that drew him out of himself, and 
he was happier than he had ever been at school, 
which was saying a great deal. 

The time which Tom allowed himself away from 
his charge was from locking up until supper time. 
During this hour, or hour and a half, he used to go 
round to the studies of all his friends, or stand in 
the hall talking, now jumping on the old iron- 
bound tables, or cutting a bit of his name on them, 
then joining in the singing or happy talking; in 
fact, getting rid of his overload of energy. 

He enjoyed this so much, and Arthur showed 
himself so pleased at the arrangement, that it was 
several weeks before Tom was ever in their study 
before supper. 

One evening, however, he ran in to look for 
something he wanted, and while searching about 
looked up for a moment at Arthur. The boy 
was sitting at the table, his head on his hands, 
and before him an open book, on which his tears 
were falling fast. Tom shut the door at once and 
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sat down by Arthur, putting his arm round his 
neck. 

“Why, young fellow, what’s the matter?’ said he 
kindly. “You aren’t unhappy, are you?’ 

‘Oh, no, Brown,’ said the little boy, looking up 
with great tears in his eyes, ‘you are so kind to me. 
I’m very happy.’ 

“Why don’t you call me Tom? Lots of boys do 
that I don’t like half so much as you. What are 
you reading, then? Hang it, you must come about 
with me, and not sit here by yourself,’ and Tom 
looked down at the book, and saw it was the Bible. 
He was silent for a minute, and thought to himself, 
‘A lesson for you, ‘Tom Brown,’—and then said 
gently: 

‘I’m very glad to see this, Arthur, and ashamed 
that I don’t read the Bible more myself. Do you 
read it every night while I am out?’ 

‘Yes.’ 3 

“Well, I wish you’d wait till afterwards, and then 

we could read it together. But, Arthur, why does 
it make you cry?’ 
_ Oh, it isn’t that I am unhappy. But at home, 
while my father was alive, we always read the lessons 
after tea, and I love to read them over now, and 
try and remember what he said about them. I 
can’t remember all, and I think I hardly understand 
a great deal of what I do remember. But it all 
comes back to me so clearly, that I can’t help crying 
sometimes to think I shall never read them again 
with him.’ 
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Arthur had never spoken of his home before, and 
Tom hadn’t encouraged him to do so. But now he 
was fairly interested, and, with a little encourage- 
ment, Arthur started to tell him his home history. 
The prayer bell stopped him, when it rang to call 
them to the hall. 

After supper at night, and almost nightly for 
years afterwards, Tom and Arthur, and sometimes 
even East, or others of their friends, read a chapter 
of the Bible together, and talked it over afterwards. 
The book became at once, and for ever, to Tom, the 
great book of man and God; and the men and women 
in it, whom he had looked upon as something quite 
different from himself, became his friends and 
advisers. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“THE MADMAN’ 


ABOUT six weeks after the beginning of the half- 
year, as ‘l’om and Arthur were sitting one night 
before supper, beginning their studies, Arthur 
suddenly stopped, and looked up, and said, “Tom, 
do you know any thing about Martin ?’ | 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, ‘I know him pretty well. He’s 
a very good fellow, but quite mad. He’s called 
““Madman’’, you know. And never was there such 
a fellow for getting all sorts of unusual things about 
him. He had two snakes last term, and used to 
carry them about in his pocket, and I'll bet he’s got 
some rats and other things in his room now, and 
no one knows what else besides.’ 

‘I should like very much to know him,’ said 
Arthur. ‘He was next to me in the form to-day, 
and he’d lost his book and looked over mine, and 
he seemed so kind and gentle that I liked him very 
much.’ 

‘Ah, poor old Madman, he’s always losing his 
books and getting into trouble because he hasn’t 
got them.’ 

‘T like him all the better,’ said Arthur. 

“Well, he’s great fun, I can tell you,’ said Tom, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and laughing. 
“We had a game with him one day last half. He 
had been making some horrible smells for some 
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time in his study, and I suppose some fellow told 
Mary, and she told the Doctor. Anyway, one day 
the Doctor came into the hall. East and I, and 
some other fellows were at the fire. “‘East,’’ said he, 
“just come and show me 
Martin’s study.”’ “Oh, 
here’s a game,” said the 
rest of us, and we all 
went upstairs after the 
Doctor, East leading. As 
we got into the passage, 
which was hardly wide 
enough for the Doctor 
and his gown, we heard 
a strange noise in the 
Madman’s room. ‘Then 
it stopped suddenly, and 
the door was quickly 
locked ; the Madman knew East’s step and thought 
there was going to be a fight. 

‘**Tt’s the Doctor, Martin), He’s here and wants 
to see you,” said East. | 

“Then the door was slowly opened, and there was 
the Madman standing, looking\ very frightened, 
with no coat on, and a smell fit to knock you down 
coming out of his room. "Iwas all the Doctor could 
do to stay there, and East and I, whe werelgegking 
in under his arms, held our noses tight! 

‘An old magpie was standing near the window, 
looking half-poisoned. 

*“Whatever are you doing?”’ says thé Doctor. 
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“You really mustn’t make smells like this—you’re 
a trouble to the whole passage.” 
“»» ‘Please, sir, I am only mixing up this ae 
>’ There ’$ no harm in it.”” And the Madman, to show 
the Doctor how harmless it was, went on beating it, 
when suddenly, puff! and the whole lot went up in 
flames. 

“The magpie flew down wildly, and the Madman 
danced out, crying, with his fingers in his mouth. 
The Doctor caught hold of him, and called to us 
to bring-some water. “There, young fellow,” said 
he, quite pleased to find he wasn’t much hurt, 
“‘you see you don’t know at all what you are doing 
with these things. Now come down to the house- 
keeper’s room, and let us see if you are hurt.’’ And 
away went the two, and we stayed and turned out 
his study, till Martin came back and turned us out. 

Tll go and see what he is doing, and ask him to 
come in after prayers to supper.’ 

And away went Tom to find the boy. 

He went to the passage where Martin had his 
study, and knocked at the door. | 

‘Open, Martin, old boy—it’s only I—Tom 
Brown.’ 

‘Oh, very well, stop a minute. You’re sure East 
isn’t there?’ 

‘No, no, hang it, open.’ ‘Tom gave a kick and the 
door opened. 

“Well, old boy, this place doesn’t elt any 
sweeter this term. Never mind, I’m not going to 
stop, but come up to supper after prayers to our 
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study. You know young Arthur, and we’ll have a 
good supper, and talk about bird’s-nesting.’ 

Martin was very pleased to be invited, and 
promised to come without fail. 

Tom and Arthur prepared a wonderful supper. 
The fact was that this was the first attempt at a 
friendship of his own that Arthur had made, and 
Tom was very pleased. He had wanted Arthur to 
find a friend so that he could have more time for 
sports, cricket, and football, and games that Arthur 
could not join in yet. 

And now what he so wished for had happened. 
Arthur had picked out Martin of all fellows for a 
friend. “The Madman, the very fellow,’ thought he. 
‘He will take him climbing over half the country 
after birds’ eggs and flowers, make him run, and 
swim, and climb like an Indian, and not teach him 
a word of anything bad, or keep him from his 
lessons. What luck!’ 

And so Tom brought out all the good things to 
eat that they had, and Arthur put them on the table, 
and in a few minutes after prayers the three boys 
sat down to a good supper. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BIRD’S-NESTING 


A 
A TALK AT THE SUPPER-PARTY 


Martin. I say, Arthur, will you and Tom come 
to-morrow, both of you, to Caldecott’s woods? I 
know of a place where there’s a hawk’s nest up a 
fir-tree. I can’t get at it without help; and Brown, 
you can climb better than any one. 

Arthur. Oh, yes, do let us go. I never saw a 
hawk’s nest nor a hawk’s egg. 

Martin. You come down to my study then and 
I’ll show you five different kinds. 

Tom. Yes, the Madman has the best lot of birds’ 
eggs in the house, by far. 

Arthur. Here comes East. Shall we let him in? 

Tom. Yes, I won’t let him trouble you, Martin. 

Martin. Oh, that’s all right, Brown. 

Tom. Come on in, East. I thought you’d smell 
the supper! 

East. Ah, I knew there was something going on 
when I saw you get out of the hall so quickly with 
‘your supper. I say, ‘Tom, what a supper you’ve 
got here! 3 7 

Tom. Yes, I know how to make a good supper 
out of nothing much, by this time. 

East. Well, old Madman, and how goes the 
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ird’s-nesting? I expect the young birds will be 
ut in another two.weeks, and then my turn 
omes. 

Martin. There'll be no birds big ereh to make 
pie with foramonth 
et, which shows how 
auch youknowabout 
irds. 

Tom. East knows 
othing and cares for 
othing but food. 
lowever, I say, East, 
ve re all going after 
-hawk’s nest in Cal- 
lecott’s woods to- 
norrow. If you'll 
ome and_ behave 
ourself, we'll have 

ood climb. =" 
East. And a swim in the river?” ~ ‘ga 
“Tom. No, no swimming. , 
ast. Never mind. I’m for the nest a d any- 
hing else we can find. Well, I must go along now. 
Thanks for the food. (He goes out.) 

Martin. I think I’d better get back to my study 
nd do my work. 

Arthur. You may as well stay here and do it, and 
hen we'll have some more talk. We’ll be ve 
juiet : besides, the prefect never comes near us now 
—we haven’t been visited this term. 

Tom. Yes, sit down again, there’s a good fellow. 
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Arthur, let’s put all these things out of our wa 
so that we can all sit at the table and work. 
Arthur. All right; that’s better now. Pull yo 
chair up, Martin. You can use my books to sa 
you from going back for yours. 
Martin. 'That’s nice of you. I enjoy havin 
some one to work with. (They begin studying.) 


B 
NEXT MORNING 


(TOM is sitting in his study, reading, when MARTI 
‘and ARTHUR come in.) 


Arthur. I say, ‘Tom, look what we’ve got. 
Tom. Where have you been, young fellow? 
had to stay behind and do some work, and whe 

I came in, you were gone. 

Arthur. We've been down the Barky road to th 
pond that Martin told us of last night, and just se 
what we’ve got. Three water-hen’s eggs! 
~ Tom. Well, I see you’ve been in the water by th 
state of your boots. I don’t think, Madman, you 
have much sense to let him get wet through at thi 
time of the day: You might have gone in to get thi 
eggs yourself. 

' Martin. So I did, of course, but he would com 
in too, to see the nest. We left six eggs in it; th 
birds will be out in a week or two. 

Tom. Hang the eggs! A fellow can’t turn hi: 
back for a moment but all his work’s undone. He’l 
be ill in bed for a week after this, I’m sure. 


- Arthur. Indeed, Tom, my feet aren’t wet, for 
artin made me take off my shoes and stockings 
and trousers. 

Tom. But they are wet and dirty too, can’t I see? 
And you'll be called up before the master for being 
in such a state, and you haven’t looked at your 
lessons. 

Martin. ‘That’s enough, Brown. You know 
you'd have gone along with us, if you hadn’t had 
to stay in and do that work over again. Leave 
Arthur alone, he’s all right. 

Tom. Oh, very well, then. But don’t come to me 
if you get into trouble over this. 
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C 
ANOTHER DAY 
(Tom and his three friends are out, bird’s-nesting.) 


Tom. There’s the wood. Where’s the nest, 
Madman? 

Martin. It’s in one of those high fir-trees at this 
end. Down by that stream I know of a bird’s nest; 
we'll go and look at it coming back. 

Arthur. Oh, come on! Let’s hurry. 

Martin. All right. 

Arthur. Which tree is it in? 

East. There, don’t you see? Up that one. 
(Pointing to a beech-tree.) 

Arthur. Well, l expected it to look quite different. 

East. Very curious birds—hawks. 


4 
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Arthur. But I thought Martin said it was in 
fir-tree? | 

East. Ah, don’t you know? That’s a new kin 
of fir from India. 

Arthur. Really? I’m 
glad to know that—how 
unlike our fir-trees they 
are. They grow very well 
here; the woods are full 
of them. 

Tom. What’sthatstory 
he’s telling you? 

Arthur. Only about 
this fir. (Putting his hand 
on a beech-tree.) 

Tom. Fir! Why you 
don’t mean to say that 
you don’t know a beech-tree when you see one? 
(EAST and TOM laugh.) 

Arthur. Vve hardly seen any trees, and don’t 
know many names. 

Martin. What a shame to do that to him, East! 
Never mind, Arthur, you shall know more about 
trees than he does in a month’s time. 

Arthur. And isn’t that thing up the tree the 
hawk’s nest? 3 

Martin. ‘That? No, that’s only a lot of dead 
wood. There’s the nest, that lot of sticks up in. 
this fir. | 

East. Don’t you believe him, Arthur. I just saw 
a blackbird fly out of it. 


c 
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Martin. Oh, stop talking so much, East. You 
wouldn’t know a blackbird from an old hen. Come 
along with me, Arthur, I'll show you all you want 
to see. 

Tom. Shall I climb up first or you, Madman? 

Martin. I think the only way we can get up is 
for you to stand on East’s shoulders and I on yours. 

East. No, you don’t. What do you think I’m 
made of? 

_ Tom. Come on, East, there’s a good fellow. 

East. Oh, well, I suppose I must. Here, get on 
my shoulders and I'll help you up. Now, you, 
Madman, you’re next. 

Tom. All right? How’s that? Climb up on my 
shoulders. Are you up? 

Martin. Yes, hold on, it’s hard climbing. 

Arthur. Isn’t it dangerous? 

Tom. Not a bit. You can’t get hurt if you hold 
on well. Try every branch with a good pull before 
you climb on to it, and then up you go. 

Martin. It’s all right, Tom. I’ve got them— 
four eggs. 

East. Take them all—that’ll be one each. 

Tom. No, no, leave one, and then the old hawk 
won't be so angry. 

Arthur. How will Madman carry the eggs down 
without breaking them? 

Tom. He’ll put one in his mouth, and the others 
in his boxes. Here he comes. 

Martin. Quick, quick, give me something to 
drink. 


” 
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East. What’s the matter? 

Martin. 'The egg I put in my mouth broke whe 
I jumped to the ground and it was bad! 

Tom. Ha! ha! ha! that’s the best thing I’ve hear 
for years. Poor old Madman! 

East. There’s some water to drink, over ther 
Now let’s get on and see what else we can find. 

Arthur. Yes, rather; this is great fun. 


7D 
LATER ON 


(DIGGS and HOLMES are walking across a field wher 
they see the four boys come running across it, thet 
clothes torn and muddy, with some men from a farn 
near by running after them. They catch up and on 
of them takes hold of TOM.) 


Diggs. Hullo, there, not so fast. 

Holmes. Now, what’s all this about? 

Farmer. I’ve got them at last, have I? Why 
they’ve been about my yard stealing my hens 
that’s what it is, and if I don’ t have them beater 
for this, every one of them, my name’s not Thomp- 
son. 

Tom. I haven’t been near his place! 

East. Nor I. 

Martin. Nor I. 

Farmer. Now, William, didn’t you see them 
there last week? 

Man. Yes, I saw them, sure enough. 

Tom. No, you didn’t, because we weren’t there. 
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Man. Well, if it wasn’t these boys, I'll eat my hat. 

Holmes. Now, sir, you can’t remember whom 
7ou have seen, and I believe what these boys say. 

Farmer. I don’t care; they were after my hens 
o-day, that’s enough for me. William, you catch 
iold of that other boy. They’ve been around here 
or a good two hours, I tell you, and have nearly 
illed a dozen of my young chickens. 

East. Oh, that’s a lie. We haven’t been within 
| hundred yards of his farm, we haven’t been in 
hese fields more than ten minutes, and we’ve seen 
.othing but one old hen which ran away. 

Tom. Indeed, Holmes, that’s true, on my 
.onour. We haven’t been after his chickens. One 
1en ran out of the grass under our feet, and we’ve 
een nothing else. 

Farmer. Hang their talk! You catch hold of the 
ther, William, and come along with me. 

Diggs. Farmer Thompson, now listen to reason: 
he boys haven’t been after your hens, that’s 
lain. 

Farmer. I tell you I saw them. Who are you, 
’d like to know? 

Diggs. Never you mind, Farmer. And I'll tell 
ou just what’s wrong. You ought to be ashamed 
or leaving all those chickens about with no one to 
vatch them, so near the school. You should have 
hem all stolen. So if you choose to come up to the 
Joctor with these boys, I shall go with you, and 
ell him what I think of it all. 

Farmer. 1 don’t want to do that. But these 
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- young fellows will have to pay something for th 
trouble they have given me. 

Arthur. How much do you want, farmer? I 
pay whatever you say. 

East. Good old Arthur! 

Farmer. Well, I think you ought to pay me te 
shillings. 

East. ‘Ten shillings! that’s good! He hasn’t an 
old hen that’s worth that much! 

Tom. Be quiet, East. 

Holmes. Well, Arthur, if you want to pay, it wi 
end all this talk. But ten shillings is much to 
much. How about two shillings for you, farme 
and one for your man? 

Farmer. Well, that’s not much, but it’s bette 
than nothing, so I’ll take it. 

Arthur. Here you are, farmer. 

Diggs. Come on, boys, let’s get on back to school 
This is enough for one day. 

Holmes. Now, listen, you young fellows, you’ve 
got out of this bit of trouble nicely. Don’t go nea 
Thompson’s farm again, do you hear? 

Tom. Yes, Holmes, and thanks for all you’ve 
-done for us. 


CHAPTER XV 
HARRY EAST’S TROUBLES 


Two years have passed since the events of the 
last chapter, and the end of the summer term is 
again near. Martin has left and gone on one of his 
uncle’s ships to the South Pacific, Arthur is nearly 
sixteen, East and Tom are in the fifth form. Great 
strong boys they are, filling the same place in the 
house that Brooke filled when they first came to 
school, and much the same sort of fellows. Being 
with Arthur so often had done much good for both 
of them, especially Tom, but much has yet to be 
done if they are to get all the good out of Rugby 
which is to be found there. Arthur is still far from 
strong, but thanks to the friendship of them and- of 
Martin, has learned to swim, and run, and play 
cricket, and has never hurt himself by too much 
reading. Now, though East was not what is usually 
called unpopular, Tom felt more and more every 
day that he stood alone, and did not make friends~ 
with the boys of their own age. 

One day he came into ‘l’om’s study and began to 
talk about this. He said, ‘I want to thank you and 
Arthur for all you’ve done for me. You’ve done 
things that no other boys in the house would have 
done. I can see well enough that none of the big 
boys like me much. We’re very good friends at 
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games and all that, but not one of them ever tries 
to find out if I’m any good, and the bad ones I 
won’t stand, and they know that.’ 

‘Don’t you think that’s half imagination, 
East ?’ ; 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said East sadly. ‘I see it plain 
enough. Bless you, you think everybody as straight- 
forward and kind-hearted as you are.’ 

“Well, but what’s the reason of it? There must 
be a reason. You can play all the games as well as 
any one, and sing the best song, and you are the 
best company in the house. You only think you’re 
not liked, East. It’s all imagination.’ 

‘I wish it were,’ Tom. I know I could be popular 
enough with the bad ones, but I won't have that, 
and the good ones won’t have me.” 

‘Why not?’ asked Tom again. ‘You don’t drink 
or use bad language or get out at night. You never 
bully or cheat at lessons. If you only showed you 
liked it, you’d have all the best fellows in the house 
running after you.’ 

‘Not I,’ said East. Then with an effort he went 
on: ‘I'll tell you what it is. I never take the Sacra- 
ment. I can see, from the Doctor downwards, how 
that goes against me.’ 

“Yes, I’ve seen that,’ said Tom, ‘and I’ve been 
very sorry for it, and Arthur and I have talked 
about it. I’ve often thought of speaking to you, 
but it’s so hard to begin on such subjects. I’m 
very glad you started it. Now, why don’ 
you?” } 
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‘I’ve never been confirmed,’! said East. 

‘Not been confirmed!’ said Tom, amazed. ‘I 
never thought of that. Why weren’t you confirmed 
with the rest of us nearly three years ago? I always 
thought you’d been confirmed at home.’ 

‘No,’ said East, sorrowfully, ‘you see, this was 
how it happened. Last Confirmation was soon 
after Arthur came, and you were so taken up with 
him that I hardly saw either of you. Well, when 
the Doctor came round about it, I was living with 
Green’s set—you know the sort. ‘They all went in— 
I dare say it was all right and they got good out of 
it; I don’t want to judge them. Only all I could see 
of their reasons drove me the other way. One was 
confirmed because the Doctor liked it ; another said 
that no boy got on who didn’t take the Sacrament; 
they said it was the correct thing—in fact, like 
having a good hat to wear on Sundays. I couldn’t 
stand it. I didn’t feel that I wanted to lead a 
different life; I was very content'as I was, and I 
wasn’t going to pretend to be religious just to please 
the Doctor or any one else!’ 

East stopped speaking. “Tom was ready to cry. 
He felt half sorry at first that he had been confirmed 
himself. He seemed to have deserted his earliest 
friend, to have left him by himself at his worst 
need for those long years. He got up and went and 
sat by East and put his arm over his shoulder. 


1 To be confirmed: Confirmation is a religious service con- 
firming membership of the Christian Church, and fitting a person 
to take his part in Holy Communion (= ‘the Sacrament’). 
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‘Dear old boy,’ he said, ‘how careless and selfis 
I’ve been. But why didn’t you come and talk t 
Arthur and me?’ 

‘I wish to Heaven I had,’ said East, ‘but I w 
a fool. It’s too late talking of it now.’ 

‘Why too late? You want to be confirmed, don’ 
you?’ 

‘I think so,’ said East. 

2, }t it hadn’t been for Arthur I should have don 
just as you did,’ said Tom. ‘Why don’t you go an 
see the Doctor? He'll help you just as he helpe 
mel | 

*T think I will,’ said East. 

That very night, after prayers, East followed th 
Doctor upstairs. ‘Tom watched and saw the Docto 
turn round when he heard some one following him 
and say, ‘Ha, East! Do you want to speak to me 
my man?’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ and the private door closed 
and ‘l’om went to his study in a state of grea 
trouble of mind. 

It was almost an hour before East came back: 
then he rushed.in, out of breath. 

‘Well, it’s all right,’ he shouted, seizing Tom by 
the hand. ‘I feel as though a weight were off my 
mind.’ keg 

‘Hurrah,’ said Tom, ‘I knew it would be, but 
tell us all about it.’ 

‘Well, I just told him about it. You can’t think 
how kind and gentle he was, that great serious man 
whom I’ve feared more than any one on earth. He 
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semed to know just how I felt, and to have gone 
rough it all himself. He sat by me, and held my - 
and, and I went on telling him much worse things 
van I have told you. He wasn’t angry a bit, nor 
id he tell me that I was a fool. When I had done 
e just talked a bit—I can hardly remember what 
e said, but he seemed to lift me up on to a rock, 
there I could fight for myself. I don’t know what 
9 do, I’m so happy. And it’s all your doing, dear 
Id boy,’ and he seized Tom’s hand again. 

‘And you’re going to take the Sacrament?’ said 
‘om. 

“Yes, and to be confirmed in the holidays.’ 
‘om’s happiness was as great as his friend’s. And 
o their talk finished for that time; and they tried 
0 learn their first lesson, with very poor success, as 
ppeared next morning, when they were called up 
y the master for not knowing it, and narrowly 
scaped being punished, which did not trouble ; 
hem very much! . 


CHAPTER XVI 
TOM BROWN’S LAST MATCH | 
THE END OF THE SUMMER TERM, TWO YEARS AFTE 


AT the side of the cricket field are sitting thr 
people, two on a bench and one on the grass at t 
feet of the others. One is the young master, w 
has always been a good friend and help to To 
the other is Tom Brown, wearing cricket cloth 
and the belt which shows that he is the captain ¢ 
the Cricket XI. He is now nineteen years old, si 
feet tall, and is spending his last day as a Rugb 
Bey 

The man at their feet is Arthur. He is no longe 
a boy, but is still thin and rather white. He ha 
a very kind smile, as he listens to the talk of th 
others. All three are watching the game with grez 
interest and joining in the snouts which follow eac. 
good hit. 

Master. I don’t object to your ideas, and I alloy 
you have made a fair case for yourself. But, fo 
instance, you’ve been reading a Greek play thi 
term with the Doctor, haven’t you? 

Tom. Yes. 

Master. Well, I’m sure you would have enjoye 
it twice as much if you had worked harder on th 
language. 

Tom. Well, sir, I don’t believe any boy in th 
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form enjoyed the humorous arguments in it more 
than I did—eh, Arthur? 


Arthur. Yes, I must say he did. I think, sir, . 


you've picked out the wrong book this time. 

Master. Not a bit of it. Why, how can you 
appreciate the wordy battles unless you are the 
master of the weapons, and the weapons are 
the language, which you, Brown, have never half 
worked at, and so, as I say, you must have lost all 
the finer shades of meaning which make the best 
part of the fun. | 

Arthur (seeing-one of the cricketers hit a difficult 
ball). Oh, well played, Johnson! 

Tom. Good work, Johnson! Well played! 

Master. Eh, what was it? I didn’t see; they got 
only one run, I thought? 

Tom. No, but such a ball, three-quarters’ length, 
and coming straight for him. Nothing but that 
turn of the bat could have saved him. Well doné, 
Johnson! 

Arthur. How well they are playing, though! 
They don’t mean to be beaten, do- they? 

Master. There now, you see that’s just what I 
have been saying to you all this half-hour. I don’t 
understand cricket, so I don’t appreciate the things 
which you tell me are the best play, though when 
you or Raggles hit a ball hard away for six runs 
[ am as delighted as any one. Don’t you see what 
[ mean? 3 

Tom. Yes, sir, I see; only the question remains 
whether I should get most good by understanding 
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Greek or cricket thoroughly. I’m so slow, I sho 
never have time for both. 

Master. I see it is impossible to change you, b 
I'l] show you you’re wrong, by anexample. Arthu 
here, has learned both Greek and cricket. 

Tom. Yes, but no thanks to him; Greek ca 
naturally to him. I remember, when he came he 
first, he used to read Herodotus for pleasure, a 
never make a mistake—and I’ve taken care to tea 
him cricket. 

Arthur. Out! Bailey has given him out. Ho 
foolish of them to try for that run! 

Tom. Well, it can’t be helped; he has play 
very well. Whose turn is it to go in? 

Arthur. I don’t know; they’ve got your list ov 
there. 

Tom. Let’s go and see. (Stands up.) Oh, her 
come Raggles and two or three more. They ca 
tell us. 

Raggles. Oh, Brown, mayn’t I go in next? 

Tom. Whose name is next on the list? 

Raggles. Winter’s, and then Arthur’s, but ther 
are only twenty-six runs to get and no time t 
lose. | 

Boys. Oh, do let Jack go in, sir. 

Tom. All right. (Sits down again and the bo} 
go off.) I dare say I’ve lost the match by doin 
what they wanted. ‘They’ll be sure to get Jack ou 
in two or three more minutes; however, sir, you’ 
have the chance of seeing a hard hit or two. 

Master. Come, Brown, don’t laugh at me. I’r 
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_ beginning to understand the game better. What 
a splendid game it is, too! 

Tom. Isn’t it? But it’s more than a game. 

Master. | think it is an unselfish game. It makes 
the player play for the whole team and not for 
himself alone. 

Tom. ‘That’s very true, and that’s why football 
and cricket, now that one comes to think about it, 
are much better games than ‘fives’ or “hare-and- 
hounds’, or any other where the object is to come 
in first to win for oneself, and not that one’s side 
may win. 

Master. And then the Captain of the Eleven! 
What a place he has in our school world, almost as 
hard as the Doctor’s, requiring skill and gentle- 
ness and firmness, and I know not what other 
qualities. - 

Tom. Which he hopes he may get. At any rate, 
he hasn’t got them yet, or he wouldn’t have let 
Jack Raggles go in to play out of his turn. 

Arthur. Ah, the Doctor would never have done 
that. ‘Tom, you’ve a great deal to learn yet on the 
art of ruling! 

Tom. Well, I wish you’d tell the Doctor so, 
then, and get him to let me stay here until I’m 
twenty! I don’t want to leave, I’m sure. 

Master. What a wonderful thought! The Doctor 
asaruler! I’m more and more thankful every day 
of my life that I came here to be under him. 

Tom. So am I, I’m sure, and more and more 
sorry that I’ve got to leave. | 
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Master. Every place and thing one sees her 
reminds one of some wise act of his. In all th 
changes that the Doctor has brought in, he has 
quietly and naturally put a good thing in the place 
of a bad, and let the bad die out; he did the best 
thing that could be done at the time and waited 
with patience for the rest. 

Tom. I say, Jack’s out! It’s your turn to go in, 
Arthur. Go along, the game’s’ getting serious. 
(ARTHUR gets up, takes his bat, and walks out on to 
the field.) 

Master. I am surprised to see Arthur in the 
First Eleven. 

Tom. Well, I’m not quite sure that he ought to 
be in the eleven, but I couldn’t help putting him 
in. It will do him so much good, and you can’t 
think how much I owe him. 

Master. Well played, Arthur! } 

Tom. Well played, well played! That was a 
splendid hit. 

Master. Ah, he’s out! That ball was too much 
for him! I’m sorry. 

Tom. Yes, but he played a good game. Now 
I must go, sir. 

Master. All right, Brown. After the other side 
have left, I want you to come up to my house. Ask 
Arthur to come too. I'll wait for you there. 

Tom. ‘Thanks, sir, I'd like to come very much. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE YOUNG MASTER’S ROOM 


(TOM and the master are sitting in front of a large 
fire, having tea.) 

Master. Well, Brown, we shall all miss you quite 
as much as you will miss us. You have been longer 
in the school than any other boy, haven’ t you? 

Tom. Yes, since East left. 

Master. By the way, have you heard from him? 

Tom. Yes. I had a letter from him in February. 
He is in India with the army. 

Master. He will make a good officer. 

Tom. Yes, won’t he? No fellow knew how to 
manage boys better, and I suppose soldiers are 
very like boys. And he’d never tell them to go 
where he wouldn’t go himself. No mistake about 
that. A braver fellow never walked. 

Master. His year in the sixth form will have 
taught him a good deal that will be useful to him 
now. 

Tom. So it will. I’m sure the Doctor must have 
liked him. 

Master. The Doctor sees the good in every one, 
but I hope East will get a senior officer who will 
understand him. If not, he won’t do well. How 
long it took him, even here, to learn the lesson of 
obeying! 

Tom. Well, I wish I were with him. If I can’t 
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be at Rugby, I want to be at work in the world, 
and not passing the time at Oxford for three years, 

Master. What do you mean by ‘at work in the 
world’? 

Tom. Well, I mean real work, whatever I must 
do to make my living. I want to be doing some 
real good, not feeling that I am only at play in the 
world. 

Master. You are mixing up two very different 
things in your head, Brown. You talk of ‘working 
to get your living’, and ‘doing some real good in the 
world’, in the same breath. Now, you may be 
getting a very good living and yet doing no real 
good at all in the world, but doing harm at the same 
time. Remember always that you want to do good 
and you will be right, whether you make a lot of 
money or not ; but if you keep thinking of the money, 
you will most likely let the world take care of itself 
for good or evil. Don’t be in a hurry about finding 
your work in the world for yourself—you are not 
old enough to judge for yourself yet—but just look 
about you in the place you find yourself in and try 
to make things a little better and more honest there. | 
You'll find plenty to keep your hands busy at 
Oxford, or wherever else you go. And don’t be 
led away to think this part of the world important, 
and that unimportant. Every corner of the world 
is important. No man knows whether this part or 
that is most so, but every man may do some honest 

_ work in his corner. 
Lom. ‘Thanks, sir, I’ll remember what you have 
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said. I wonder where Arthur can be. It’s quite 
late. 

Master. Oh, he is comfortably at supper with 
the eleven, forgetful of his old friends. Nothing 
has given me greater pleasure than your friendship 
for him. It has been the making of you both. 

Tom. Of me, at any rate. I should never have 
been here now, but for him. It was the luckiest 
chance in the world that sent him to Rugby and 
made him my friend. ? 

Master. Why do you talk of lucky chances? I 
don’t know that there are any such things in the 
world; at any rate there was neither luck nor chance 
in that matter. 

Tom. What do you mean, sir? 

Master. Do you remember when the Doctor 
had a serious talk with you and East at the end of 
one term? 

Tom. Yes, well enough. It was the term before 
Arthur came. 

Master. Exactly so. Now, I was with him a few 
minutes afterwards and he was very troubled about 
you two. After some talk, we both agreed that you 
needed some object in the school as well as games, 
for it was quite clear that you would never make 
the regular school work your first object. And so 
the Doctor at the beginning of the next half-year 
looked out the best of the new boys, and separated 
you and East, and put the young boy in your study, 
in the hope that, if some one needed your help, 
you would begin to stand a little steadier yourself 
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and get manliness and thoughtfulness. And I can 
tell you that he has watched you ever since with 
great satisfaction. Ah, not one of you boys. will 
ever know the trouble you have given him or the 
care with which he has watched over every step in 
your school lives. | 

Tom. Well, I never knew that the Doctor had 
done all this for me. I have always thought of 
him as teaching the sixth form, governing the 
school, and writing histories. I never thought that 
during all these busy years he had been watching 
all of us boys in that way. He never lets a fellow 
know he is doing that. | 

Master. No, that is true. Well, Brown, I’m 
sorry to see you go, but come back sometimes when 
you are up at Oxford, and tell us how you are 
getting on. Good-night, Brown. 

Tom. Good-night, and thank you, sir. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE END 


N the summer of 1842, our hero stopped at Rugby 
tation, and, leaving his bag with a man, walked 
lowly and sadly up towards the town. It was now 
luly. He had left Oxford the minute the term was 
sver, and with two college friends had been for 
three weeks’ fishing and walking in Scotland. 

One day, when he was fishing, one of his friends, 
who was reading the newspaper near by, called out: 

‘Hullo, Brown, here’s something for you. Why, 
your old ‘master, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, is dead.’ 

Tom stopped what he was doing, and you might 
have knocked him over-with a feather. It was the 
first great loss of his life, the first time Death had 
visited his circle, and he felt beaten down by his 
sorrow. | 

‘Let me look at that paper,’ said he. 
~ ‘Nothing else in it,’ answered the other, handing 
it up to him. ‘Hullo, Brown, old fellow, aren't . 
you well?’ 

‘It’s nothing. I’m going for a walk. Don’t wait 
supper for me.’ And away he went, to be alone 
and master his sorrow if he could. 

The two, however, waited supper for him, and 
eee ready for him when he came back. 
Obe thing only Tom had decided to do, and that 
was to leave Scotland, and get to Rugby, and then 
home. He told the others this and they agreed. 


/ 
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So by daylight next morning he was travellin 
as fast as boat and train could carry him to Rugby 
station. j 

In Rugby, as he walked up to the town, he felt 
that he did not want to be seen, and so took the bac 
streets ; why, he didn’t know. At the school gates 
he stopped—there was not a person in sight—all 
was lonely and silent and sad. So, with a sigh, he 
walked on and over to the School-house offices. _ 

He found Mary in her room, dressed in deep 
black; shook her hand and tried to talk. She was 
thinking of the same subject as he; but he couldn’t 
begin talking, ; 

‘Where shall I find Thomas?’ he said at last. 

‘In the servants’ hall, I think, sir. Would you 
like something to eat ?? 

‘No, thank you, Mary,’ said he, and went off 
again to find old Thomas, who was sitting in his" 
little room. | 

Thomas looked up through his glasses as Tom 
took his hand and shook it. 

‘Ah, you’ve heard about it, sir, I see,’ said he. 

Tom said he had, and sat down on a bench, 
while the old man told his tale. | | 

By the time he had done, Tom felt much better. 

‘Where is he buried, Thomas?’ said he at last. 

‘In the chapel, sir,’ answered Thomas. ‘You’d 
like to have the key, I dare say?” 

‘Thank you, Thomas. Yes, I should very much.’ 
The old man pulled out his keys as though he 
would go with him; but, after a few steps, stopped 
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ort, and said, ‘Perhaps you would like to go by 
urself, sir?’ 
Tom said that he would, and the keys were 
nded to him, and he was told to be sure and lock 
e door after him, and bring the keys back before 
ght o’clock. 

He walked quietly through the court and out on 
y the playing-field. ‘Why should I go on? It’s 
o use,’ he thought, and threw himself down on 
ne grass. He was lying on the very spot where the 
ights came off. He could almost hear the shouts 
f the boys, and East’s whisper in his ear, and look- 
ng across at the Doctor’s private door half expected 
o see it open and the tall figure in cap and gown 
‘ome walking towards him. 

No, no, that sight could never be seen again. 
There was no flag flying above the school; the 
School-house windows were all shut; and when the 
flag went up again and the windows were opened 
‘t would be to welcome a stranger. All that was 
left on earth of him whom he had honoured was 
lying cold and still under the chapel floor. He 
would go in and see the place once more, and then 
leave it for ever. New men and new methods might 
do for other people; let those, who would, worship 
the rising star; he, at least, would be faithful to the 
‘sun which had set. And so he got up and walked 
‘to the chapel door and unlocked it. 

He passed in, and then stopped for a minute to 
‘Jook at the empty benches. His heart was still 
proud and high, and he walked up to the seat he had 
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last sat in as a sixth-form boy, and sat himself d 
there to collect his thoughts. And, truth to te 
they needed collecting and setting in order not 
little. The memories of eight years were all danci 
through his brain and carrying him about wherev 
they wished, while beneath them all his heart 
béating with the sense of the loss that could ne 
be made up to him. The light of the evening su 
came through the painted windows above his hea 
and bending forward with his head on his han 
he thought, “If I could have seen the Doctor agai 
only for five minutes; have told him all that was 
my heart, what I owed to him, how I loved a 
respected him, and would by God’s help follo 
his steps in life and death; I could have stood 
this sorrow without a word. That he has gone aw 
for ever without knowing my feelings is too muc 
to bear. But,am I sure that he does not know ther 
all?’ The thought made him start. ‘May he nc 
even now be near me, in this very chapel? If he be 
am I sorrowing as he would have me sorrow—<« 
I should wish to have sorrowed when I shall mee 
him again?’ anbusathisantha 

He raised himself up and looked around, an 
after a moment rose and walked down to the lowes 
benches, and sat down on the very seat which h 
had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. An 
he looked up at the great painted window an 
remembered now how, when he was a little boy 
he had tried not to look through it at the trees an 
the birds, before the painted glass came, and hov 
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‘had written home for money to help pay. for the 
ass. And there, down below, was the very name 
‘the boy who sat on his right hand on that first 
ry, cut roughly in the wood. 

And then came the thought of all his old school- 
llows; and form after form of boys, nobler, and 
aver, and purer than he, rose up and seemed to 
-cuse him for his selfish sorrow. 

‘Then the sorrow which he began to share with 
ese others became gentle and holy; and he rose 
p once more and, while the tears ran down his face, _ 
nelt to lay down his share of a burden which had 
roved too much for him to bearin his own strength. 

Here let us leave him: wheré better could we 
ave him than in the place where he had first seen 
xe glory of God and felt the drawing of the love 
aat joins all living people into one bond—at the 
rave of him who had opened his eyes to see that 
lory, and softened his heart so that it could feel 
hat bond. | 

And let us not be hard on him if at that moment 
is heart is more full of the grave and of him that 
es there than of the chapel and Him of whom it 
peaks. For it is only through our human relation- 
hips, through the love and purity of our mothers 
ind sisters and wives, through the strength and 
sourage and wisdom of our fathers and mothers 
nd teachers, that we can come to the knowledge of 
Jim in whomalone the loveand purity, thestrength, 
he courage, and the wisdom of all these live for 
ver and ever in perfect fullness. 
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